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THREE REPORTS TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



I. SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 

A REPORT OF PROGRESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

Present ideals and methods in the teaching of English rest almost 
wholly on subjective opinion. I have faith in my methods and results; 
you have faith in yours. When we come together in committees to 
plan English courses for general adoption, the result of our deliberations 
is arrived at by a series of compromises, a courteous but not very scien- 
tific give-and-take, and is rarely satisfactory to anyone; witness the 
general dissatisfaction with all syllabi, all college requirements, however 
thoughtfully prepared. And if we do not easily convince one another 
of the wisdom of our procedure, echoes from beyond the English class- 
room — now from college examiners, now from newspaper men, now from 
business offices — show that we have still less convinced the world at 
large. There has grown up, in these days of efficiency tests, a strong 
and increasing demand for objective standards of judgment in English 
teaching; standards applicable to the conditions, aims, methods, and 
results of our efforts, and not dependent upon personal opinion. A con- 
siderable amount of work in this direction has already been done; 
we are all familiar with Rice's spelling investigation, and the many stud- 
ies that have followed it; with the studies of children's reading by 
G. Stanley Hall and others; with the Hillegas scale for composition, and 
the Hopkins study of the conditions necessary for effective composition 
teaching. The present committee was formed to make a survey of such 
work already accomplished, to present the results in systematic form, 
and to co-operate in any helpful way possible with those undertaking 
such work in the future. 

At the very beginning, this question arises: Does the nature of 
English teaching preclude objective standards ? Is not English an art, 
and in its best results a subjective art? And if so, should not each 
English teacher go confidently on his way, imparting, by the strength 
of his personality, and all the more effectively as his personality and 
methods differ from those of others, what seems to him worth while? 
This general consideration lies also within the scope of the committee's 
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work; it can be profitably discussed, however, not on a priori grounds, 
but only when results of many attempted studies are in hand. In view 
of the vast expenditure of money, of teachers' energy, and of pupils' 
time, the attempt should at least be made, both by specialists in the 
universities, and by such a representative teaching organization as this, 
to justify our work on impersonal grounds. 

The present report is a general blocking-out of the field, a definition 
of terms, and a statement of progress toward a full bibliographical report 
for next year. The committee invites the fullest criticism and co- 
operation, especially in the ways later indicated, to the end that its 
later reports may be as useful and as complete as possible. 

Scientific study, within the meaning adopted by the committee, 
means record of objective and tested fact, as opposed to surmise, opinion, 
or personally interpreted experience. It includes: 

1. Notes: isolated but fully established facts. For example, 
Whipple's article on the "Spelling of University Students" (Journal of 
Educational Psychology, January, 1010) is a note of the actual words 
misspelled in the work of a stated number of students for a stated 
period. 

2. Investigations: studies involving the collection of a body of data 
and the analysis of these data by statistical methods. Under this head 
would come questionnaires. 

3. Scales, standards, and methods of measurement. This head 
includes the general problem of deriving such scales, descriptions of 
those that have been made, critical discussion of them, and studies of 
their actual uses. 

4. Experiments. For the purposes of this committee, this heading 
is restricted to such studies as are based on the definition of a problem 
and an attempt to solve it by measuring the comparative results of 
parallel but dissimilar processes. It does not include what is more 
loosely called an experiment, namely, a project or new undertaking 
measured by the writer's personal opinion of its success. 

All studies that are scientific within the meanings given above, the 
committee desires to collect for its reports. We hold ourselves respon- 
sible for covering systematically the following sources of information: 
Education; Educational Review; Elementary School Journal; English 
Journal; Journal of Educational Psychology; Pedagogical Seminary; 
School Review; Teachers College Record; bulletins of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education; bulletins of the Russell Sage Foundation; publications of 
the English teachers associations of New England, New York, Illinois, 
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Indiana; publications of the following universities: Chicago, Cornell, 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Harvard, Pennsylvania. 

Material not included above will be recognized as it may come to the 
attention of the committee. We are particularly desirous of informa- 
tion regarding repetitions or variations of earlier studies, and regarding 
changes in educational practice made in consequence of such studies. In 
such cases, it is hoped that the change will be made under such conditions 
as will afford definite measurement of the results. We also desire early 
notification of any scientific studies begun or contemplated, so that our 
information may be fully abreast of progress. In return, we undertake 
to answer any inquiries to the best of our information, and to co-operate 
with investigators in any way they may desire. 

As a means of systematizing material collected, the committee has 
prepared a table of classification, on the general plan of the expansive 
catalogue system used in libraries, which aims to bring into relation all 
aspects of English teaching that can be scientifically studied. Six 
main groups, namely, administration, equipment, the teacher, the pupil, 
subject-matter, and relation to other subjects, are divided into their sub* 
topics, as will be seen in the table appended. Some sections of this 
table, as speech and reading, are incomplete in their subdivisions; all 
are capable of further division. Suggestions looking toward the com- 
pletion and improvement of this table will be welcome. Users of the 
table will note that there is necessarily a great deal of cross-reference 
owing to overlapping of topics; this will be borne in mind in preparing 
the later reports. 

The present work of the committee is bibliographical. The sources 
of information listed above have already been covered, in most cases, 
very nearly to the present date, and have yielded about seventy studies 
that the committee recognizes. No detailed report will, however, be 
offered until next year, when the committee hopes to present a descrip- 
tive bibliography summarizing all accessible scientific studies down to 
June, 1915. Thereafter, the following lines of work are contemplated: 
(1) an annual descriptive bibliography; (2) a series of reports on various 
methods, aspects, or applications of scientific method, summarizing 
critically the results claimed, and suggesting lines of corroborative or 
more extended study. 

For convenience in assembling material, the committee is divided 
geographically. All who have suggestions, information, or questions 
are asked to refer them either to the chairman or to the nearest member. 
The addresses of the members are as follows: Allan Abbott, Chairman, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; A. Duncan Yocum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Charles S. Hanson, Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston; Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Lula O. Andrews, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS OF POSSIBLE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH TEACHING 

MAIN GROUPS 

i. Administration 

2. The Teacher 

3. The Student 

4. Equd?ment (Including All Auxiliary Resources of the Com- 
munity) 

5. Subject-Matter 

6. Relation of English to Other Subjects and Teachers 

(Note. — Under these six groups, the various topics are arranged and indexed on 
an expansive decimal system, corresponding in general principle with that common in 
library catalogues. Other topics as they come to the attention of the committee will 
fall into their places in the general scheme. The topics, indeed the larger groups, 
necessarily overlap; it is the plan of the committee to classify each study under the 
heading that is suggested by the general purpose of the study, and enter cross- 
references under the appropriate topics.) 

1. Administration 

11. Cost 

12. Time assignments 

13. The teaching of English in relation to 

131. State authorities 

132. College requirements 

133. Local administrative authorities 

134. Supervision within the English department 

2. The Teacher 

21. The teacher himself 

211. Personal factors: sex, health, age, social inheritance, etc. 

212. Preparation 

2 1 2 . 1 . Subject-matter 

212.2. Professional study 

213. Outside interests 

213. 1. In scholarship 

213.2. In writing 

213.3. In community affairs 

214. Provision for professional growth 

215. Social status in the community 
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22. Conditions of employment 

221. Appointment 

222. Promotion 

223. Tenure 

224. Salary 

23. Conditions of work 

231. Hours 

232. Pupils 

233. Correction of papers 

234. Preparation of lessons 

235. Supplementary duties 

235. 1. Supervision 

235.2. Athletics 

235.3. Dramatics 

235.4. Debating, etc. 

235.5. School publications 

3. The Student 

31. Group differences 

311. Sex 

312. Race 

313. Maturity 

314. Previous education 

32. Individual differences 

33. Their outside reading 

34. Their other outside interests 

35. Their election of English courses 

4. Equipment 

41. Books 

411. Textbooks 

412. Reference books (students') 

413. Reference books (teachers') 

414. Magazines 

415. School library 

42. Writing machinery 

421. Typewriters 

422. Duplicating machines 

43. Illustrative material 

431. Pictures 

431 . 1. Wall decoration 

431 . 2. Pictures, etc., filed for reference 

432. Objects (casts, models, etc.) 

44. Projection apparatus 

45. Facilities for producing plays 

451. School stage 

452. Outdoor theater 
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46. Factors in the community life related to English teaching 

461. Libraries 

462. Museums 

463. Theaters and visiting actors 

464. Photoplays 

465. Local industries 

466. Outdoor opportunities 
Subject-Matter 

51. Reading (learning to read) 

52. Literature 

521. Amount 

522. Selection and organization 

523. Teaching methods 

524. Pupils' tastes 

525. Results 

53. Memorizing 

54. Speech (oral expression, elocution) 

541. Amount 

542. Selection and organization 

543. Methods 

544. Oral composition 

55. Writing 

551. Penmanship 

551 . 1. Time allotment 

551.2. Methods 

551.3. Scales for testing 

552. Stenography 
553- Typewriting 

56. Written composition 

561. Amount 

562. Organization 

563. Methods 

564. Scales for testing 

565. Results 

566. Pupils' interests 

57. Spelling 

571. Amount 

572. Methods 

573. Scales for testing 

574. Results 

575. Spelling reform 

58. Grammar 

581. Amount; time allotment 

582. Purpose 

582. 1. For mental discipline 
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582. 2. For literary interpretation 

582.3. For effect on writing 

582.4. For aid in learning other languages 
583. Methods 

59. Rhetoric 
6. Relation of English to Other Subjects and Other Teachers 

II. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

The untimely death in July of this year of Mr. Thacher H. Guild, of 
the University of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Plays in Schools 
and Colleges, left to his successor the task of completing his work. This 
was assumed reluctantly, for Mr. Guild's plan had been extensive and 
his hopes high. By his death we all lose greatly in intelligent leadership 
and in large-visioned ambition. 

Examination of Mr. Guild's correspondence, and of the data col- 
lected by him and sent us since his death, makes clear that there were 
in his mind three problems in the adjustment of the field of dramatics to 
the teaching of English: (1) unification of methods of teaching and play 
production; (2) recognition by "the powers that be" of dramatics as 
a legitimate and integral part of the English field; (3) the publication 
of a list of plays suitable for school and college use. To solve these 
problems, and to present to this body a report which should give you an 
idea of the conditions that exist and that should exist, Mr. Guild sent 
out a questionnaire on dramatic activities to representative schools. He 
was in the midst of compiling the answers and of shaping the material 
of this report when death came. It is our desire, at this time, to give 
you, as faithfully as we can, the product of his work, as determined by 
the notes and manuscripts sent us. 

Let us observe first, however, that through the agreeable co-operation 
of the Educational Committee of the Drama League there will be issued 
a pamphlet containing a list of well-selected and tested plays, classified 
for school, college, and reading purposes, and a bibliography of helpful 
books on teaching and producing the drama. Like the pamphlet of the 
Committee on Home Reading for High-School Pupils, this publication 
will be free to members of the Council. 

Here follows, in substance, in so far as he had completed it, Mr. 
Guild's report: 

"The Council Committee on Schools and College Plays has been 
gathering facts about the amateur dramatic activities throughout the 
country. One hundred and twenty-five selected high schools have been 
examined, 34 in the West and South, 40 in the East, and 51 in the 
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Middle West. The list is representative. In point of enrolment, for 
instance, 22 are institutions of fewer than 250 pupils; 26 are those of a 
thousand or more. In population represented, 34 are located in towns 
under 25,000; 41 in cities over 100,000. The conditions reported may 
therefore be taken to indicate fairly the general situation with regard to 
dramatic activities in our secondary schools. 

"The first question was this: What plays are assigned for reading 
in the English course? In 13 cases the answer was 'none.' All the 
others report some study of Shakespeare, found usually in the college- 
entrance requirements. Twenty per cent of the schools go farther. 
Some add Goldsmith and Sheridan, others take up modern and foreign 
plays, and in several instances there are full courses in the history and 
art of the drama, with extensive and discriminating reading-lists. 

"In 86 per cent of the schools, plays are more or less regularly given 
by pupils. The list of recent productions includes scores of titles. The 
Rivals and Ske Stoops to Conquer lead in popularity, closely followed by 
As You Like It, A Midsummer-Night's Dream, and Twelfth Night. Six 
other Shakespearean plays find a place. Farce and melodrama are con- 
spicuous, but the classics, old English pieces, and modern poetic dramas 
are represented, and twenty schools have produced plays and pageants 
written by the pupils themselves. 

"The aims and conditions of these performances are extremely vari- 
ous. On the whole there seems to be slight correlation between English 
study and dramatics. Fun and funds are frankly the prevailing objects. 
But it is clear that many teachers are alert to their educational oppor- 
tunity. Beyond the commoner ideals in such activity, such as the 
vitalizing of the English work, the development of taste and imagination, 
the training in speech and self -discipline, and the utilization and guidance 
of the dramatic instinct, there appears now and again the ideal of a 
possible educational service to the community. In general, although the 
value of the school plays is attested in a surprising variety of ways, it is 
evident that their relation to the general educational plan is by no means 
clearly fixed. 

"In one respect at least the reports indicate a general increase in 
interest along three lines. Nearly one-half of the schools encourage 
experiments in dramatization. These are usually part of the class work 
in English, where stories and narrative poems are arranged as dialogues 
with action. These exercises have already passed the experimental 
stage in many schools. 

"A necessary word of caution is spoken by Miss Spaulding, of the 
Brookline (Massachusetts) high school, who counsels moderation lest the 
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children may carry away the idea that the dramatic standard is the one 
by which to judge all forms of literature, and come to resent poetry and 
essays because they lack the staccato quality of drama. Overemphasis 
on this phase, she points out, is likely to develop interest in character 
and action at the expense of description and reasoning. Dramatization, 
however, has proved of sound value, especially in stimulating interest 
and vitalizing the study of character. It also influences favorably the 
composition work. The study of history, too, both general and local, is 
stimulated in the making of pageants. 

"In still another respect the drama is coming into greater promi- 
nence. The social and educational importance of the theater is more 
actively taken into account. Nearly 20 per cent of the schools are now 
making definite provision for the attendance of selected groups or 
classes at plays of worth. In small towns these parties go to the theaters 
of near-by cities. Often there are reports and class discussions over the 
plays attended. In a number of schools where it has not seemed wise 
to organize the theater-going, the teachers advise pupils individually. 
There is evident a rather general desire to counteract the popularity and 
influence of cheap shows by creating a taste for better entertainment." 

The answers to Mr. Guild's last question, namely, requests for sug- 
gestions from the teachers as to further development of these interests, 
Mr. Guild, apparently, had not been permitted to summarize. Examina- 
tion of the papers sent him reveals, in brief, the following comment: 
Many teachers suggest devices for controlling the theater-going of pupils, 
the complete control of the dramatic work by the English department, 
co-operation with the Drama League in methods of instruction and play- 
going, special classes in the drama, co-operation with municipal authori- 
ties for reduced rates to theaters and for the establishment of municipal 
theaters partly under school control, and, in fine, that dignified recog- 
nition by school authorities and the general public of the place of the 
drama in education as "the very last finishing touch of the art-culture 
of a school." 

"The results of the inquiry," Mr. Guild here says, "tend to fortify 
the position taken by our committee in an earlier report offered to the 
Committee on the High-School Course. This was formulated in response 
to a request for suggestions on the study of the drama in the schools, 
and its chief points may be repeated here: 

A. Aims of such study should be: 

1. To develop the power of discrimination which enables one to recognize 
in the best drama the enduring literary and artistic values. 

2. To develop a permanent interest in reading plays. 
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3. To develop such artistic and emotional qualities as may be appropriately 
and successfully stimulated in the exercises of dramatic interpretation 
(i.e., reading and acting). 

4. To develop a spirit of active and intelligent interest in contemporary 
dramatic entertainment. 

B. The chief means of attaining these ends (in addition to a study of literary 
values) are: 

1. In the study of each play, a proper consideration of its dramatic values; 
emphasis on the need of visualization; recognition of the relation of the 
play to the theater of its period, and to the general development of the 
drama. 

2. Wider reading of plays, including foreign and contemporary drama; 
such plays to be assigned or suggested by each teacher according to cir- 
cumstances. 

3. Exercises in arranging tableaux and dramatizing scenes from assigned 
reading. 

4. Definite correlation of the school or class dramatics with the regular 
work in literature and public speaking; recognizing always, of course, 
that such productions must be thoroughly entertaining if they are not 
to defeat their own educational purpose. 

5. Some consecutive study, preferably in the upper classes, of the develop- 
ment of the drama, with definite consideration of the relation of the 
contemporary drama to literature and to society. 

6. Encouragement and supervision of attendance on dramatic entertain- 
ments, with a view to discussion of values, and with special reference 
to the problem of developing the pupils' taste by utilizing their manifest 
natural interest. 

C. The committee recognizes the fact that teachers (especially outside of the 

city schools) may find it difficult to adopt some of these measures, 
through (1) lack of special training, (2) lack of opportunity to study the 
acted drama, and (3) lack of a suitable library. It is none the less 
desirable to adopt these standards, and to attempt to meet the special 
problems as they arise. 

D. The committee feels that in teaching drama in the schools, one should plan 

the work so as to take advantage of the natural interest of the pupils 
and to preserve in their minds an active sense of the vitality of the art. 

"The acceptance of the aims here formulated carries us beyond the 
formal field of English, beyond the study of literature even. It forces 
upon educational authorities a recognition of a larger opportunity and 
a heavier responsibility. One may argue that the study of drama usually 
prescribed should, in connection with the English work, develop ideals, 
taste, and an appreciation of humor sufficient to equip a citizen both as 
reader and theater-goer. Unfortunately such study seldom produces in 
the pupil's mind the ability or the desire to choose and judge his dramatic 
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entertainment by the standards of the classroom. Where the live plays 
of the present and the shows of the motion picture and the vaudeville 
are making their incessant appeal to an extraordinary number of pupils, 
can the teacher hope to cultivate good taste and create a demand for 
clean, artistic entertainment without bridging the gap between Shake- 
speare and the contemporary acted drama ? The choice of extravagant 
and puerile sketches for production by school dramatic clubs is a fairly 
clear indication of the fact that when these pupils want dramatic enter- 
tainment they throw the standards of the English class to the winds. 
For these standards are literary, scholastic, visionary, until they are 
somehow brought into vital and insistent relation with things as they 
are upon the stage. Miss Sarah E. Simons, of the Central High School, 
Washington, D.C., offers four reasons for introducing the study of the 
modern drama: (i) the increase in the number of dramatic entertain- 
ments; (2) the necessity for rational discrimination on the part of 
visitors to them; (3) the fact that this education of public taste must 
begin in the school; (4) the interest with which such study is welcomed 
by pupils. She emphasizes the work of dramatization, and offers 
detailed suggestions for work in each year. Mr. Allan Abbott, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, on the other 
hand, is not in favor of much work along this line, believing that most 
teachers are inclined to take almost anything, to distribute the ideas into 
dialogue, and to think that it will act. He also believes that better 
results can be secured by stressing the one-act play, or the single scene 
from a longer play, simply and informally staged, as more rewarding, in 
proportion to the expenditure of time and money, than the full evening 
play. Mr. Percival Chubb, of the Society for Ethical Culture, of St. 
Louis, rather shares in this contention, and believes that high schools 
should not be encouraged to give difficult and pretentious plays. His 
point is that such effort discredits the cause and gives a false tone to 
the work." 

Here ends Mr. Guild's report, in so far as he had drafted it. There 
remains merely the work of suggesting to the Council, from such data 
as we have at hand and from experience of our own, certain lines of 
thought upon which we, as a committee, desire further light. The 
pamphlet containing the edited list of plays, as published by the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Drama League and the National Council, 
will soon be in your hands. We hope that it will be of service both in 
its offerings of tested plays, and in its comment on methods of teaching 
and producing the drama. But there is a future service this committee 
desires to perform. We should like, by definite correspondence with 
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teachers, through the pages of the English Journal and by future reports, 
to help the English-teaching fraternity to work out some of the problems 
we have just outlined. We are not omniscient nor infallible. We can 
render this service if the problems are presented to us in a concrete way; 
if some of these problems are vigorously discussed and the results laid 
before us, coupled with a definite resolution as to the nature of the 
work you wish to undertake. 

The following are some of the points at issue: Do you wish your 
committee to formulate some scheme for persuading "the powers that 
be" to place dramatics in a more definite relationship with the regular 
course of study ? Shall schools organize junior drama leagues ? What, 
in general, shall be the relations of the schools to the Drama League 
work? What practicable scheme of publicity and enlightenment may 
be pursued ? Is the interchange of actable plays — a sort of circulating 
library — desirable and possible? Shall we have specially trained 
teachers of the drama in the schools ? How may the schools formulate 
a policy of attitude to the professional stage in a community so that it 
may stand sponsor for it as a social and intellectual force, and thus help 
mold public opinion? Shall we encourage the art of playwrighting 
among pupils ? If so, shall we confine our efforts to instruction in mere 
technique, or shall we treat the subject as it is related to vocational 
possibilities ? In this connection, a noted playwright has said that there 
is a large field of work in rehabilitating the classic and old-time plays 
in modern dress. Shall we plan specialization in this field? Shall we 
establish a system of credits for dramatic work in the schools, bringing 
the subject into closer relationship with the work in debates, elocution, 
and oral English in general ? These are only some of the points that 
may be raised. The committee is at your service. 

In conclusion, let us restate that the unfortunate condition of semi- 
completed work Mr. Guild had so extensively and conscientiously 
started, coupled with the necessary haste in finishing the task during the 
opening months of school, makes it inadvisable to offer more of a 
report at this time than is here presented. The field is big with possi- 
bility; it would be better to proceed slowly, taking each phase with that 
leisurely treatment productive of thoroughness. For the present we 
must content ourselves with a mere presentation of the conditions of 
dramatic activities found in many representative schools, and upon them 
to outline the points which seem naturally to arise as deduced from the 
fundamental principles of dramatic treatment we believe should obtain. 
Some of these principles we may restate: the necessity of bridging the 
gap between the drama as an academic study, and as an entertainment; 
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the necessity of competent leadership in the teaching force; the pro- 
duction of plays in the schools so that the best emotions are aroused, 
the choicer tastes developed in reading and in theater-going; a more 
intelligent reaction in the study of literature; and the establishment of 
the proper educational motive for the expenditure of time, labor, and 
money. Answers to the questionnaire, while showing diversity of ideas 
and work, nevertheless indicate an awakening of keener interest and 
responsibility, and many signs of progress. 

Let us remember, however, that this problem will always be a prob- 
lem. Let us remember that the high school is the most strategic point 
of attack. This plastic field molded to right conceptions and action 
means the education of the masses. The key to the process is the proper 
education of the teacher. We must combat prejudice and remove igno- 
rance. Probably the large difficulty in the way is the failure of the 
drama today to live up to its own vision. A generation ago the theater 
had no educational defense. Today it has; it is responding, and the 
schools will be slow indeed if they do not follow up the great privilege 
and opportunity before them. We have clung too long to the academic 
tradition of studying the drama as a thing apart from life; the acted 
drama has also erred in portraying life apart from the ideals of literature. 
It is manifest that the contemporary stage will be quick to respond to 
the co-operation of intelligent leadership allied with the popular demand. 
Here is the opportunity and mission of the schools: to show the theater 
the vital relationship of life with the ideals of literature; to educate the 
generations to demand of the stage that acted drama which shall con- 
serve this relationship. Where in the entire field of education is there a 
larger vision, a more significant and gracious duty ? 

J. Milnor Dorey, Chairman 
High School, Trenton, N.J. 

Allan Abbott 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Virginia W. Freeman 

Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 111. 

Sarah E. Simons 

Central High School, Washington, D.C. 

Percival Chubb 

Society for Ethical Culture, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lotta A. Clark 

Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass. 

Paul M. Pearson 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Frederick H. Koch 

University of North Dakota, University, N.D. 
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III. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH IN THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

This committee was appointed in the spring of 1913. The specific 
task given it was to study the conditions under which the teaching of 
English is carried on in the rural schools of the United States, and to 
suggest means of improvement in the conditions as found. 

The methods employed in the study were as follows: First, a ques- 
tionnaire was compiled by the committee and sent to the departments 
of schools in all the states. The committee has based much of its find- 
ings on the answers to this questionnaire. Second, copies of state 
reports, questions in teachers' examinations, courses of study, and Eng- 
lish texts used in rural schools were examined. Third, members of the 
committee familiarized themselves with conditions in country schools by 
reading, correspondence, and observation. 

Twenty-four states reported on the questionnaire: Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. As may be seen, the states reporting are 
fairly representative. 

The committee submits the following detailed report based on the 
questionnaire: 

1. The questions asking for information on the number of one-room 
schools and consolidated schools and on the number of library books 
were apparently misunderstood. The only trustworthy conclusions are: 
that the library facilities in rural schools are very inadequate, that the 
libraries are larger in consolidated schools, and that the conditions for the 
teaching of the English subjects are apparently better in consolidated 
schools than in one-room schools. 

2. Of the states reporting, 12 states have rural-school supervisors; 

1 state has four; 1 state has two; 10 states have none. 

3. No states have state supervisors of English. 

4. Nineteen states have county superintendents throughout ; 1 state 
has them in part; 3 states do not have them. 

5. Thirteen states have no district supervisors or superintendents; 

2 states report all districts supplied; 1 state reports that each parish has 
a professional superintendent; 1 state has 90 per cent of districts sup- 
plied; 1 state has 34 superintendents for 92 country towns; 2 states 
have about one- third of the districts supplied; 1 state has about one- 
fourth of districts supplied; 1 state, about one-sixth; 1 state, about 
one-thirtieth. 
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6. Seventeen states have no adopted system of teaching primary 
reading; i state has "word method for country schools only"; i state 
has "Wheeler's method"; i state has "chart" method; i state has 
"Sloan" method; i state has "Ward and Haliburton's " method. 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using the alphabet method: 
7 states report "none"; i state reported "almost none"; 5 report "very 
few"; 1 reports "few"; 1 reports "not many"; 2 states report one- 
tenth; 1 state, one-fourth; 1 state, one-third. 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using the phonic method: 2 
states report "none"; 2 states, "very few"; 2 states, "some"; 1 state, 
one-sixth; 3 states, one-fourth; 1 state, one-third; 1 state, three-fourths; 
1 state, "majority"; 1 state, "large proportion"; 1 state, "nearly all." 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using combination method: 
1 state reports "a few"; 1 state, "many"; 1 state, "most"; 1 state, 
one-fourth; 3 states, one-half; 1 state, two-thirds; 1 state, three-fourths; 
1 state, "majority"; 3 states report "nearly all"; 1 state reports "all." 

On the whole, the tendency is clearly not to prescribe any method 
of teaching primary reading. The alphabet method is still lingering in 
rural schools, and doubtless will not disappear until rural teachers receive 
better professional training. The phonic and the combination methods 
rank close together in popularity. 

7. Minutes devoted to reading each day. Reports vary from 40 to 
160 minutes. The average is about 70 minutes. (Perhaps some of the 
literature time has been included in this.) 

Minutes devoted to literature: The range is from 10 to 30 minutes. 
Average is about 19 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to language work: The range is from 10 to 60 
minutes. Average is about 38 minutes. (Some reports apparently 
include time devoted to grammar and composition.) 

Minutes devoted to composition work: The range is from 10 to 120 
minutes. Average is about 23 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to grammar: The range is from 15 to 50 minutes. 
Average is about 30 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to spelling: The range is from 10 to 90 minutes. 
Average is about 28 minutes. 

8. Few states have state adoptions of English texts. In general, the 
language texts consist of two-book series, the first being largely language, 
and the second largely technical grammar. The readers and spellers are, 
for the most part, ill adapted to country schools. Some of the readers 
examined are very inferior in respect to the literary quality of the selec- 
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tions included. Few states seem to use special books for literature, the 
readers doubtless providing whatever literature is taught. 

9. Eighteen state superintendents think the pupils in country schools 
are not receiving as good instruction in the English branches as pupils 
in urban schools. One superintendent thinks they are. Three say they 
probably are not. 

10. As to the English branches most poorly taught in country schools : 
n reports name composition; 10 name language; 7 name reading; 4 
name literature; 1 names spelling; 1 names grammar. 

11. As to the English branches most efficiently taught in country 
schools: 6 reports name spelling; 3, grammar; and 3 others specify 
technical grammar; 5 name reading; 1 other specifies primary reading, 
and 1 other specifies advanced reading; 3 reports name literature; 2, 
language. 

So much for the details of the questionnaire. Basing its opinion upon 
the data here given and upon other sources of information, the committee 
submits the following general statements and recommendations: 

1. The academic and professional preparation of rural teachers is 
not adequate to equip them to be successful teachers of the English 
branches. The committee did not investigate this matter, since enough 
data were already available. Bulletin No. 515 of the United States 
Bureau of Education, entitled "The Status of Rural Education in the 
United States," gives the information available at that time, 191 2. 
From this it appears that the standards of preparation of rural-school 
teachers is lamentably low. All students of the subject seem to agree 
that the greatest handicap under which the rural school labors is the 
inferior preparation of its teachers. And, as the English subjects are 
particularly difficult and important, these subjects feel the handicap 
especially. This committee believes that improvement in the teaching 
of the English branches in rural schools must proceed generally along 
the line of better training of country teachers, and it therefore recom- 
mends higher standards and advanced legislation in this respect. 

2. The school term in rural districts is too short. Bulletin No. 493 
of the United States Bureau of Education, entitled "A Comparison of 
Urban and Rural Common-School Statistics," shows that in 1910 the 
average urban-school term was 184.3 days, while the average rural- 
school term was 137.7 days. Naturally, improvement in the teaching 
of the English subjects in rural schools waits upon the lengthening of the 
term. The committee therefore recommends that as rapidly as possible 
the length of the rural-school term be increased. 
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3. The supervision of the teaching of the English branches in rural 
schools is inadequate. Even where state rural-school supervisors, and 
county and district superintendents are part of the rural-school organi- 
zation, attention is not especially given to the teaching of the English 
branches, but rather to agriculture and kindred subjects. Some of the 
states have issued manuals and courses of study for the guidance of rural- 
school teachers. Doubtless these are helpful; but the work in the group 
of English subjects in rural schools will doubtless continue to be inferior 
until direction and supervision of these subjects is secured. To this end 
the committee recommends that, whenever possible, a state supervisor 
of English be appointed to oversee the teaching of English in the schools 
of the state; that state rural-school supervisors and county and district 
superintendents give more attention to the English branches than they 
have been giving; and that manuals and courses of study be issued for 
the English subjects, as is done in New Jersey and other states. 

4. Information derived from a study of the questionnaire and from 
all other sources seems to indicate that the teaching of the English 
branches in consolidated rural schools is superior to that in one-room 
schools. The committee recommends that, whenever possible, the one- 
room school be abandoned for the consolidated school. 

5. The texts in the English subjects now used in rural schools are 
not well adapted to country life and conditions. The readers, the 
spellers, and the language and grammar books neglect the common life 
and experiences of country children. A good spelling-book for country 
schools will contain those words most common and most difficult for 
country children, which are often not the words that are most common 
and most difficult for city children. A good language-book for country 
schools will contain material and exercises based on the ideas and experi- 
ences of country children. Composition work, whether oral or written, 
must be expression; and this is impossible when the subjects assigned 
lie outside the range of the writer's interests and knowledge, as is often 
the case in the language-books used by country children. Fortunately, 
some very good texts in English for rural schools are available. This 
committee therefore recommends that the texts used in the English sub- 
jects in rural schools be those in which the emphasis is placed upon rural 
life and in which the material is largely such as appeals to country 
children. 

6. The teaching of the English subjects in rural schools errs in over- 
emphasizing the formal. This is shown in the examination questions put 
before applicants for teachers' certificates, by the texts used in rural 
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schools, by the manuals prepared for the guidance of rural teachers, and 
by the emphasis the teachers place upon spelling, formal reading, and 
technical grammar. Contrast, for example, the 23 minutes given to 
composition work with the 30 minutes for grammar, or the 19 minutes 
for literature with the 28 minutes for spelling. Perhaps this is because 
the formal studies, being concrete and definite and more conveniently 
studied from a text, are more easily taught by the untrained rural teacher, 
and because the rural teacher, being intensely practical, places more 
emphasis upon the memorizing of facts and rules and other examinable 
knowledge than upon the slow training of habits and arts and the slower 
development of culture. Whatever the cause, one of the most serious 
criticisms of the teaching of the English subjects in rural schools is that 
language, composition work, and literature are given too little time and 
attention, while spelling, formal reading, and grammar are given too 
much. This committee therefore recommends that the time heretofore 
devoted to spelling, formal grammar, and formal reading be materially 
lessened, that spelling above the fifth or sixth grade be correlated with 
composition work, that formal reading be superseded at the fourth or 
fifth grade by literature, and that grammar be not taught as a separate 
study but correlated with language and conposition work. 

7. The teaching of composition, both oral and written, is inadequate 
in rural schools. The committee has no statistical evidence; but all 
students of the rural-school problem seem to agree on this point. Un- 
doubtedly there are many country children who are not required to 
write a single composition in their public-school course; and what com- 
position work is done in country schools is, for the most part, formal and 
perfunctory. The committee therefore recommends that the importance 
of the practical language arts be emphasized in rural schools. 

8. Primary reading is inefficiently taught in rural schools. The 
alphabet method is still commonly used, the committee believes, in many 
sections of the country; and the purely phonic method has a firm footing 
in still other sections. Both these methods are wasteful and artificial, 
and the use of them is a handicap to the formation of right reading habits. 
The committee recommends that the combination method, in some of its 
forms, be adopted for the teaching of primary reading in country schools. 

9. Children in rural schools are not encouraged and trained to form 
the reading habit. There are several reasons for this: the school libraries 
are small and the books are poorly selected; there are few supplementary 
readers; the teachers themselves are not interested in reading; and 
among country people in some states there is a strong prejudice against 
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romantic fiction of all kinds. This condition of affairs is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Any school that fails to arouse a love of books and to fix 
right reading habits has failed in one of its most important duties. But 
this failure is more deplorable in country schools, since country children 
are deprived of many of the opportunities for instruction, entertainment, 
and culture that city children enjoy. The committee believes that the 
country school should make an earnest effort to interest children in good 
books and to train them in proper habits of school and home reading; 
and it therefore recommends that the school library be increased and 
improved, that the traveling-library system be installed, that teachers 
set themselves diligently to work to educate themselves and inspire 
their pupils in the appreciation of books, and that educators spread 
among country people generally the doctrine of more reading of good 
books. 

These are the findings and recommendations of your committee. 
The committee believes that this matter concerns closely the National 
Council of Teachers of English, not merely because as teachers of Eng- 
lish we have to deal with many students who are products of rural schools 
and are therefore interested in the quality of English teaching in those 
schools, but also, and especially, because more than half of the children 
in the United States are enrolled in rural schools. Whether we person- 
ally have to deal with them or not, any English problem that concerns 
so large a proportion of the school children of our country is a problem 
in which this body of English teachers may well be interested. Certainly 
whatever criticisms the committee has made of the teaching of English 
in country schools is not directed against the country teacher, but rather 
against the adverse conditions under which he has to labor. If we, as 
an organization devoted to the general cause of the improvement in the 
teaching of English, can render, directly or indirectly, as individuals or 
as a body, any assistance to the country schools in the solution of these 
problems, we shall be rendering a very real service to the cause of edu- 
cation. 
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